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ABSTRACT 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) h^s made 
provision fpr' three access channels in new cable television syste'as: 
one each for the public, educational authorities, and the local 
* government. The success of these access channels in instituting a 
two-way relationship between the public and commercial broadcasting 
is dependent on the presence, of adequate funds to provided effective 
prograioming. In the interests -of protecting the public interest, the 
development of a new communications policy is necessary. In aiding 
the initiation of a socially conscious communications policy, two 
system proposals are particularly worthy of consideration. The 
Consumer Association of Canada ,(CAC) conceives the idea of th^ 
Community Information Network with the goal of creating iJon-profit 
public information systems that give .primary attention ,to the uset"^ 
needs. EDlJcOM'^ System-S proposal stresses the need for a two-way 
-interactive sy&tem which calls for a collaborative effort between the 
public and priVat^ sectors and a synthesis of information gathering ^ 
and communication. In order to provide access to information for 
individuals, t*e 'bulk of our attention should be focused on the 
reconsidera^tion of cable television rtiles to be made by the FCC in 
1977. (KS) " * ' 
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CABLE TELEVISION AND THE 
, PROMISE OP EUBLIC ACCESS 



•Public access has a lol/ of shortcomings. I don't 
know hov! eff.ective it As. ^^It»s a very attractive 
bastard child. Nobod,y is really taking responsi- 
jbility for it and not(ody is really caring for it./ 

Access--to medial The war clry.gets louder and louder 
for an increasing number of people expressing concern about 
the individual citizen ^ s involvement with and participation'^* 
in this country/ s developing communications systems. -The 
broadcasting media have developed[as one i^ray modes of com- 
munication. Very simply^ the basic premise has been that . " , 
the message always comes from "them" to -"us." In television^ 
the^'l.imits of our involvement with the medium' have most often 
ended the individual decision to turn on or off the set^- 
or to switch channels. Beyond this^, we have been told/ in 
not so many words^ that .the public has little recourse in 
voicing opinion about v/hat will be\on their television se.ts. 
The movement towards more citizen access to media has been 
spurred on by the realization that tnis no longer need^^^jb^ 
the case". 

To many^ a strong; democratic pr/ocesa^s exemplified 

by a system where citizen input diyectly reflects and initiates 

' / ^ 1 ^ 

media output. The access movemen;^; assumes an active! rather 

3 " 
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than passive role f-o^:* the individual in the information dis- 
semination process. ' That* is^ the^ incitvidual can actually pxit 
(program) information into j^J^. system. ^^. . ^ 

.Public interest media/ groups were hopeful that a major 
breakthiTQUgh In the area of citizen access to media had 
occurred v;hen the' Pederaji Communications Conmii^sion made pro- 
^i^ion for the development of ^access ^channels. Specifically^ 
the PCC^ has required^* as- -of March 31; 1972^^ that each new 
cable systemi in the- 'top 100 markets furnish three acQe^s 
channels; one each for th6 public^ education and local gov- 

r / ' ' ' ' 

ernment. For systems outside the top 100 markets^ that began' 
opel-atir.g aTt/er March 31^ 1972 ^ municipalities can ^require . 
the same minimum access provisions. Systems operating prior 
to the, ef f exitive date of the ru'les have fiy^^ea^rs' (until 



March 31^ 1977) in^/hich .to meet '^ejjaevf-^^e qui rem 
systems are saicf- to be ''grandf atherTdT^but^ if at any time 
prior to the 1977 deadline they choose to take advantage of 
the'ne,w cable -rules so as to car^'y at^iditional broadcast 
oiie.y muou<iiou uiicw ucivjl ^^^he access channels.'^ 

Tfie' 

tential' for -information and educational s-ervices nev6r before 




channels they must -also tfie^ ca^^yj^^he access channels.' 

le PCG^s access rules mdy^well offer ths public a po- 



realized by coimnercia> broadcasting^ however^ j^he burden of 

realising that potential remains firmly on ybhe publi c. At^ 

the outset of the rulemaking^ it was^-assiihied that the devel- 
. . I / . . " ^ - - 



opment of th^ aaCess channels v/as definitely a step in the 

^ •/ • ■ " ■ . . 

right direction in so far as the public interest v?as concerned 



In light of the past three years experiences v/ith the euccess 

n 

channels^ a re-examination of this assumption^ at the very 
leasts 'seenis important at this time. 

The need to re-examine the access provisions seems 
obvious when considering the relatively limited use which 
has been' made of the access channels. In addition^ the 
impending neeji to look at the matter now stems from the fact 
that, the access rules proposed by the FCC are exploratory in 

nature. The rules are set for review by the FCC in 1977- 

) 

The FCC^ at that time^ will either decide to keep the access- 
provisions as they' are^ drop them^ or change them.. Cable 
operators are alreacJy designing tactical -maneuvers to avoid 
compliance with the access rules by 1977. The FCC has called 
for comments .on whether or not to" postpone the March 31^ 1977 
deadline for compliance with the system rebuild requirements 
(access requirements include^ ).3 

THE FAILURE OF AC'CESS " ■• 

From the outset it appeared that public access was one 
of cable television's more encouraging prospects. The po-r 
tentialjt certainly , is there. With programming created by 
local citizens for local citizens^ and transmitted on cable 
channels dedicated for that specific purpose^ there v/as hope" 
by V^^i^y" that tel'svision \may have finally found a v;ay to 
presen'^ local issues and culture. . ' ^ 

Th3 FCC rules provid'e that public qccesa channels must 



be available on the first-come^ non-discriminatory basis. 

Advertising^ lotteries and obscene or indecent material ar^ 

prohibited. The cable operator m\ist^^^,pi^vid^ facilities for 

live studio presentations for five minutes or less frde of 

charg'e. Charges made ^or programs longer than five minutes^ 

^as well as other fee "must be consistent with the goal of 

affording the public -a low cost means of television access. 

' -* With these bare provisions as a framework^ it appears 

that the FCC has put forth significant effort in an attempt 

^ to encourage citizen ^participation^ in cable television. 

Looking beyond the surface^ however^ reveals some fundamental 

problems. Successful public access requires- a re-orientation 

of the public concepts of television. Most people never ^ 

conceive of themselves as using* television for their ov/n 

purposes. ^They are very much ^sed to being, acted upon by' 

*the medium. To most people television is still a land of 

electronic, v^izardo and technical mysteries^ thus the public's 

demystif ication will take^time. . . ' ' ^ ^ 

Access to communications technology does not necessarily 

bri\ig along with it the ability to effectively communicate. 

* 

A cable system can meet the FCC rules for' public access by 
providing dne static camera in a studio aimed at the public 
access soapbox. In addition^ the cable operator -need only' 
•give five minutes of /free access, time to each applicant^* 
beyond thi3 a 'fee may b'e 'charged. To say that producing v 
effective programminp; under su'ch conditions would be 'difficult 
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would' be understating the parie,^'^ Even with the, advent of half- 
inch videotape portapak ^technology^ the problems of producin^. 
effective programming repaain. The television audience has 
been conditioned over years "of v/atchirig commercial televisioQ 
to 'expect slickly produced programming. ' In order for public 
access programming ^ become effective necessitates that some- 
one watch it. Experience shows that next to no one is v/atch- 
ing. 'rln fact^ on a public access channel ^inyWew York^ a 
program waiS cablecast accidentally without the sound. No^ 
one ev^ called to complain or inform the operator of the 
er^or^ which' was discovered by >fche technician running the 
tape near the end of "Dhe prosram,^ 

/ ■ 

For an audience to wStch access programming.^ t^hey^have 

to be aware of when partl^ula^: programs will be shown. The 

FCC rules haye left wide open the problem of administering 

i 

the public access channel and with it^ the details of sched- 

'uling access programming. The cable operator is responsible 

for the achninistration of the channel unlesV'the local ordi- 

nance makes provision and gains FCC approval for an alter- 

nate administrative system being set up for the channel. 

I* 

^ Producing effective public access programming takes time^ 
money and a certain, level of technical sophistication. Only 
in New York-City^ v>/here experimental public , access progratn^ 
producers such as the Alternate Media Center^ Open Channel^ 
Videof re'3:<^ and the. Rair;dance Corporation h^ve been supported 
by grant monies^ have the quality and quantity of programming 



approached levels v/here the usefulness of the public^ access 




ie*^' widely varyingy^-n 



k cannot lead to 

i . • .- ' 

riences there as 



channels cary4)e evaluated.^ ^ Even 
opinions about the experiments in 
the designation of the public acc^ 
being either success or failure 

Over the past three Vears i/c s4ems^ that the-'C^onpept of 
public access has had trouble get^ting x3ff the ground. .To be 
lure^ there have been occasiorl'al bright spots and a great 
deal of enthusiasm generated abound public ^ccess^ hov;ever^ 
from the start it has been plagued by |.nadqquacies. Prob4em.a-^ 
such as insufficient and q^uestion^ble/f unding^ poor planning^ 
questions of who should take resporyTibility for administration 
of the publj^c access 'channel^ programming of poor technical 
quality and often boring- content , (except to those relatives^ 
and friends of the program prodUc'ers)^ and no audience^ wh^ 
taken together, are enough ^:o Justify a reappraisal of the 
situation. ' • _ _ * / / , "• \ 

The educational access channels have been even more 
spa rsaly.. used than , the public access channels. The FCC has • 
specified only that the channel is foi: use by "local educa- 
tional authorities."''' The channel is not' exclusively for the 
use of any one group-be it the public or educational broad- 
caster, a school or other educational group. It is up to • 
the cable operator to' decide who are the local educational 
authorities within the area they are serving.^ The local - 
-educational authorities must provide the programming for the' 



educational access channel to the cable operator who v/ill 




cablecast tll^e prograroming free of charge. The problem is 
that^ for the most part^ educational authorities haVe failed 
to take al^vantage of the channel availability. Even whei* the 
channels have been used^ 'the problems which have plague(^ 
educational broa'3trasters for years remain. These problems 

ering around tl7e question of h^v/^to most effectively 
cominunlcate through .the programming^ are fairly basic. 
Educational authorities have little moneyCto purchase pro- 

r 

gramming for the channels. TJote that this is just /or' 

^ / 

"purchasing'' the programming^ not "producing"' it. Most of 
the program material which has been used on the educational 



access channels comes from the various instruc^^rial— t-eie-^ . - 
vision libraries across the country. Some of this programm'^ng 
v/as not yery good to begin v;ith and is, often unsuited to th§- 
"Specif^.c needs of _ the local educational authority. Primarily 
for theae reasons^ programming is njot purchased {even' when 



fund^.^^^ar^ea th 
channois. -The problems ^"of' lack 'of 



'ing continue to haunt educators even in so far as the app- 



2 educational access^ _ 
funds and poor programm- 



.lications to the edA.\cational access channel go.. 



The* o>feriding costs of developing the two-way interactive 



capabilities^, of cable^ systems for uses in eduction appears, 
to be the major obstacle in front of the most promising use 
of the educational access channels.' 



Almost no u^e has been, made of the ibcal gqvefninent 
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.access jihannels. City council meetings and^ rather jdated 
public service programming have made up the \bulk of the pro- 
. g ramming fare" on the government access channels. In-service 
trainifig for government " employees---'*'a^i^^ .services for 

improvement of commjAnication. between governmaht agencies 
appear to be the most promising uses, of the goverriment access 
channel. However^ many local governments apparently feel 
thatt they capjput their money to better use elsewhere. 

The present siijuation v/ith the access channels ^^d^)^ 
cause a problem worth considering. The relative' limited use 
of \he channels points out the dimensions of -^eyTallacies 
which had been built up when "blue -Sl4^" approadies to cable 
tecjrnology -yire more common. The^e "blue sk;/" proposals 
typically-yifes^rl^ol^^ economic realities, of the cable 
television' business. Not surprisingly^, the Nationar^able • 
Television Association has^ ail-along the v/ay^ gathered its 
lobbying forces together in combatting any "blue sky" proposal 
nvhich might be detrimental to the cable television industry Is 
ecpnomic well-being. What is needed now is reconsideration 
and the developmenj_of_^a new approach to protecting the public 



interest irydeveloping c 
ACCESS, -TO ^INFOR^IONjAjj 




chnology . 
UN,ICATIONS/ POLICY 



One/oi? the kreatestji4v€c^^ of the current 
/Communications' yevoliife^ is that it provides ai mean-s-^ 
to the knowled/e ecoitoiffy in which growth\is no logger 
synonynious vilzh consiomption of natural resources. ^ 
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• T^e expanded channel capacity available in CATV systems 
is seen as potentially meeting the demands for increased ca-' 
pacity to transmit large amounts of in^rmatioh through our 
communications .system. This changing '^orientation^ from the 
one-v;ay broadcast system -tol^ , the ;pos^bilities offered by two- 
way inf griAation systems can"^ maWr^^^X:rucial difference in the 
x^ay the public comes to think arbout the commun^icat^ion system* 
Communications policy should reflect this^hanlgi(xg""orienta- 
tion and^ even now^ be anticipating the change. ' This poten- 
tial for pf'oviding acl^ess to, information may be one of the 
more important aspects of providing access to media. The 
UnitsOd States has become a knowledge economy with informa- - 
tion becoming the vital commodity. ^ 

V/e must faoe/nap to the fact-^that \^at is "heeded now is* 
a public communications policy designed to fill the infor- 
mational n^d'S of the .American public for the rest of this 
century^ and l^gulatory rules that reward those corporations 
that play a role in fill/ing these needs. crucial pQint 

to be kept in mind v/hen a6nsidering th^ development of commun 
,ications yClicy is thai in order for^^o^ble television to^ 
prosper^ broadcast television must alsQ prosper. In order 
'^o^ cable^elQvision to provide the facilities, needed for 
information delivery and exchange^ y^h^ 'cable .Systems them-- 
.^selves must be allowed to grov; arm mature. They can only 
do this by offerini^, the subscriber what he v/ants. ^ At the 
pi'eGont time^ the subscriber v/ants a wide selection of high 



11 ^ 
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quality entertainment programs at a reasonable cost". In 
time, after this need has been met^ the subscriber will come 
to v/ant and eventually need and demand^ those ,other informa- 
.J:iorL. sai5vices which are as yet beyond the horizon. These 
information services hold both great promise problems in 
terms of deigning and eventually administering communication 
polrg^y^ecisions . ' . 

Bagdikian has warned that "communications polic^y/^like 
.all public policy^ cannot be made in a social vacuum/'' 
On^ of the problems we must be aware of in effectively design- 
4,ng communications policy is the potential liklihooci of 
expanding; ^the information gap. Katsman has noted that "v/h(^n" 
communication techniques are applied to social problems^ 
.the political implications of the .widening 'gap between the 
inf armati oniric h and poor become critical, "."^"^ Katzman has 
further- pointed out the relative ease of v/idening the inf or- 
. mation gap even when closing the gap is the goal of ^iommuni- 
cations policy. Katzman states: , ' 

New communicatipn technologie«s ^-do not adtomatically . , 
solve — and may .aggravate^r-rsocial p^£jQ^lems because - ,^ 
of unequa3? use^. • -^.With the a^Joptio^^f a^ngj/^ ^ " , 
communication techntolpgy^ people vtlde<^'lr^B^^^ ^ f 
high leyels of Information an^^ability^^ gain ' 
more than people. witU lower^^^^itial levels, 
. TJie wi'darid^g gap tends to^ ass^ociat'ed with :\ 
init'ial 'Economic and/b^^nf ormation'al sta'tu? ^ 
< Clearly ''thari it '^s. ^^^ciated with^ personal^^i^ 
; ' , .J .New;/Gomjfnunir^|xion^^^^ creat^^^Sew 
' /^nf ormaiibh' £aps. be/fore . old gaps clo^,e*^ 
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If ' the^ potential benefits of the nevr tep*malqgir€s. (cable 

television included) are not deliveratelj^ developed for upe- 

individuals^ then . widesprea^d public access to inrprdved 

information' and coimnunj^catiorT is unlikely to be realised; ^. \ 

Instead v/hat is likely to happen is improved access to' . 

information .on the part of businesses^ govei^nraents ani" other - 

institutions iri ways v:hich preclude eas^. access by the gen- 

eral public. 'If thds happens^ then J:he result would be a 

• * ^ * 

continuation of the trencf which has been developing over^ the 

oast Several decades .and whith has seen tesehnological change 

in fields other than communications create a widening gap 

betvreen what the individual was likely to know- aQjGT^v/hat he 

needed to know In order to participate in' our, society^ds^a 

person^ as a -citizen or as a member of the labor force stnd.^ - 

in qrder to purchase and use intelligently the .widening ' 

array, of available cpnsumer goods and services^ Technologi-r 

car^change in the' communica|^ns industries has \6\i cresited 

the possibility^^' substantially narrowing this gap. It is 

. essential ' that communications policy should *set up structures 

to^increase the probability of narrowing the, information gap. 

What fprm these structures should take' is a matter oY con- 

siderable debate^ hov/ever it seems that certain sys'l^em 

designs aj:^e v/orth Considering in the developmental stages of 

f ormulatin^£__^ moi^e' useful communicant ions policy.-^ _ n 

SYSTEM designs'. CONSIDERED " • • . ' 

, Improvements in communication ^nd methods of handling 
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information ' can. ^b^i^ brought about today v:hen the expanded 

dimensions of telecommunications t'echnology are coml^ined vrith. 

f 

the storage and retrieval capabilities of computers^ ^uch 
systems -are already being developed^ b"ut it appears that 
little thought has 'been given to how they should be organized 
and coordinated to serve, the public interest^ and what the 
scope"^H^ quality of their content should be. In aiding the' 
development^ of a socially -conscious coromunicatiofis policy^^^ 
two system proposals are particularly worthy ofLconsideration 
1) the Community Inf omationj^Networfc as proppsed by the 
Consumers Association, of 'Canada^ and 2)" the System-3 proposal 
by EDUCOM. 

The Consumers Association of Canada (CAC) has conceived 
the idea of the Community Inf crma^Jion Network with the goal 
of creating; a neti/ork of information systems under non-profit 
sponsorship. .The system is designed with the user (consumer) 

rather^ than the network owner^ in^mind.^ The philosophy be- 

* . ' "* ** 

*^hind the ^ CAC design reveals:' ^ • • . ' v. 

The revolution i-n* communications technology Is trans- 
'forming theiicollection^ storage^- retrieval^ transfor- ^ 
mation^ analysis^ and drssemination .of informati-on- , 
, . . .While it' has not been possible to conduct 

^ extensive research on the* planning for investment 
. in public information systems in Canada^ the explor- 
ations that have' V been made^ together v/ith; evidence ' 
for the U.S.^ v/here intiova^tion is likely to be. use^ 
in" a fashion' v^rhiJ3h -v/ill allow its full benefits-to • 
, reach the public. . . .)\mong -the total resetxrces 
bein^ devoted to research •and ^evelopmetit of inforr ' 
mation systems^ an inadequate piiop-oYtioh appears to 
being'going into the development of systems for -use ^ 

" 'by the' general public. In shorty both planning and 



development far the^nev/ methods of communication 
reflect-^ to-dajte ^t leasts a ✓lack of determination 
and imaginSLtiort dji, ^exploiting the potential bene- 
fits of the- nev; .technology in the public interest .-^^^ 



4* 



CAC considers the speed of two-way communications made 
possible by telecommuni^^ixb'hs facilities (primarily cable • 
based systems) linking compjiters to users and attempts to 
design a system which furthers the g-oal of making institutions 
more res^onsiye to" the needs of the persons .they s^rve. The 
major stipulation made by CAC in proposing such a., system is 
.that it be both non-government and nbn-profifU The CAC * 
proposal sges a large scale computer based communications 
system for the general public grov/ing out ^f locally 'based 
community information networks. These 'local ,/:omlnunity,,inf or- 

mation netvrorks vrould, at the start, concentrate oa. dissemin- 

' ■ \ 

ating information about consumer goods^ and -servic.es^ jjgb, ' : 
opportunities, education opportunities, government services • 
available V within the community, as well as other, inf orniaj^iferr,^ 
of interest to the Community'. Tl^is type 'of .public .acce'ss .to 
information is seen by CAC as being vitally imp^jrtAA't * -frt) ;tl\e^ 
individual and family decision-making processes which are a-t. 
the very heart of^ the economic system* CAC is. pushing for, 
the development of a system where individuals can haye 
"simple, standardized, and low cost' access .and entry metho.ds" 
into the information network. ' ' 

The consumer orientation of the CAC design, .is virtuous- 
in light of the need to famulate socially beneficial 



conunuai cations policy. The; pragmatics of the proposal^ how- 
ever^ are rudimentally left undefined. The only economic^ 
nuance CAC considers is based on system si2e> A la^rger 
system increases the economic feasibility in tbeir "conclus- 
ion that a data base of sufficient scope and interest to 
generate a high volume of enquiries is essential if the cost 
per query is; t'b be kept lov/. "^^^ The logistics of the network 
are also not make 'clear. 

Acgess to tKfe ne^twork wpuld.be readily available 
in a variety of locations^ as would opportunities 
^o ptit informatroh on.The system. These locations 
*^might include librarie^^ shopping centres^ citizens* 
^dvispry bureaus^' offices auQ homes. ^ / 

The question of wh* pays for the* system and -who administers^' 

- ^- ' • ' ^ ' N 

it is also. left up in the air. Essentially CAC says that-^ /* . 

government will ^ay for, i*t; and^ offers no estimate of the co^ts 

CAC sees a newly formejj non-government^ hon-profit organiza- 

tion coming, into existence to administer , the system. In the 

United 'Statfes^ the problejji^^ v/hich have occurred throughout • 

the history of the Corporation for Public Braodcasting might- 

help -de^velop a case against such a proposal.* The CAC infor- 

matidn , system proposal can serve as ^ focal point in devel- 

oping "communicat^ions policy^ however in its ^unrefined state^ • 

it" cannot be considered as a viable solution to the problems 

of acces-stto information. ' • • - ' 

EDUCOH^s System-3 proposal^ too^ needs td be considered 

in a similar light. -The System-3 design/ while muchmore 
^ . * ' • , 



detailed than the design offered by CAC^ still is s^ff^ering^ • 
in its cdnsideration of the machanical pragmatics needed- for 
actually implementing such a system. Nevertheless^ it^rep- 
resents an interesting approach towards d^elopilig a'wholistic 
communications system which would meet f utur eTnif urma tional 
needs. . > 

The System-3 proposal^siresses the need for a two-way 
interactive system baiilg developed much more than the CAC 



proposal. Structurally^ the System-3 proposal is derived 
from the recognition of two ma jor;x2ommunications systems in • 
the United States; 1) common carrier systems (telephone^ . 
telegraphy postal system) ^ and 2) broadca-sting (r?Ldio^ tele- 
vision^ cable television). SDUCa^ comments. on the artificial 
dichotomy pr'^^sented by the division of the two systems: 

^Economic considerations-'dictate that the technol- 
- ogies and the organization of the two communication 
systems closely reflect their functions. That fact^ 
. ho^ever^ severely limi^ts the ease with v/hich ^society 
cdfn extend the function- of either system."!"^ 

\ ' 

System^B attempts to bridge this .gap by proposing a system - 

de-sign v/hich calls for a collaborative effort between the 

public and private sectors, The Corporation for Public 

Broadcasting wquld be the representative of the public sector < 

'as v/ell as a partner and shareholder in the private- "sector ♦ s 

contribution to the" system design. . . - * . 

^ ^/ ' ' ' ' 

The rationale for the System-3 proposal rests on .the 
relative success of non-profit information retrieval networks 
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(primarily in health and library sciences) combined with the 
potential offered by the computer based t^o-v^ay inter^KStive 
systems .o The philosophical bases for th^ system^i^k two- 
concepts as being essential; 1) Broadg^hepiffg, and 2) Narrow- 
casting. Broadgathering refers to thcfsystem^s "ability to^ 
collect data from many identified points. "19 The core of 
the System-^- network jni^^ able to/ receive data 'f rom, and 

, identify each individual terminal. Narrowcasting refers^tq_ . 

the system's "ability to direct information from the center 
to some specified subset 'of the connexited terminals. ""^^^ * 
Programming^ or^ in the stricter sense ^ information can he 
directed to any one individual terminal or group of terminals. 
In ad-dition^ laking '.into account the two-way ^interactive 
characteristic of the system^ there would- be the* aljility to 
direct information within a program. to meet the ►needs of a 
particular viewer. This v^fould occur after a c^ertain- .action- 
had been taken by the viewer. Perhaps the .most mundane 
example of this would occur when th-e viewer chooses a partic- 
ular, answer to a question within an* ins ti:uc4fional- program.^ 
and the following content (or consequences) is determined by 
/the'. viewers initial response to the question. This ^c^apability 
of combining Broadgathering, and Narrowcasting efivisipned in 
lihe System-3 'design is labeled "Extended l^roadcas'ting. ". The 
terminal needed in the System-3 design is very much like a 
color television set having only 14 pushbuttons and a light 
to distinguish it from such sets." 
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Each terminal is connected to the System-3 center. 
^DUCOMS describes the dimensions of such a center: 



The System-3 ceftter contains equipment for gener?i- 
ting 'images^ deciding whd) gets what^ manipulating 
slides and films anti eveq calling for help. ^It . 
is a disgj^ay management center with librar^^ ^f ile 
and computation capability equal to its task.... 
Needless' to say^ each System-3 center cannot con- 
tain all of the information represented by the unioif 
of such information centers. They do not have to. 
Sy&tem-3 centers themselves can be inquiry stations 
on; other System-3 networks. This ' interconnection 
pattern, will permit the existeYice of substantively' 
organizes centers. One v;il* deal v/ith poisons and 
another with 'art treasures. Each will use locals 
geographically organized^ System-3 netv/orks for 
t^eir general information distribution function*. 
» • • 

Syste]fn-3^centers v/ill initiate programming as well as re- 
b'roaicast programming from- outside the system; 

f - , ^ 

'IedUCOM divides the application^ of such a system into 
tv/o general areas; 1) public applications^ and 2) private . 
applications. Public applica.tiorj/ include medical services^ 
libriry services^ instructional services^ public safety and 
others. .Some private applica-tions include commercial compu- 

' ■ 1 ■ - * ■ • Z^- 

tatidnal servic^s^ and direct home marketing. 




EDUCOM mafc^ ah^ attempt' to consider" some of the problems 

-J X 

, Which would occUr in developing System-3 • In administering 

/ and directing t^e development of System-3^ EDUCCM states: 

* ' > 
We stroTigly believe that either the Public Broad- 
casting Corporati6n or some other non-profit entity 
committed to extended broadbasting should partic-. 
,ipa4:e in the establishment of the commercial corpor- . 
ations that v/ill serve extended broadcasting. We . " 
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believg that organizatiorv^ analogous t.o the Public 
Broadcasting' Corporation vhxLl come into being in 
the private sector. Broader in scope than nov/ 
existing program^ distribution^ networks^ 'we believe 
that these organizations will provide tl^e nucleus 
for the commercial exploitation* of extended broad- 
casting. . - - \ 
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EDUC^M foresees* that CPB would coordinate the developmejvt^f 
programming for the entire System-3 network. In ^-Sdition^ ' 
EDUCCM recommends that subsidies be offered to those corpor- 
^ ations developing and marketing the terminals for System-<3/ 
' until the cost per unit for eacfi terminal comes down to a 
level affordable by the average consumer,' ^ . 

The most demand.ing problems with the development bf a 
^ystem-3 des^ign center around the questions oif regulation.' 
EDUCCFi sedtns aware of this^ and proposes; 



The primary regulatory problems facing the develop- 
ment of extended broadcasting lie with the Federal 
Communications Commission. Neither fish nor fowl^^^., 
neither, common carrier nor broadcasting^ System-3 
pommunicatiQii. must challenge both and' demahds 
either the establishment of a new bureau or an 
new agency. ^5 ^ 



While the changes of creating a new agency seem quite remote 
at this time^ the problem presented here serves' to point out • 
how' the structural limitations imposed on the communications 
^^dustries by the FCC cari^ in itfeelf ^ be a potent force in - 
developing communications policy^ 
DEvkLOPING CaMMUNICATIONS POLICY ^ ; ' 

More than any other factor^ the expanding dimensions of 
"blue sky'^applicatidns of cabl?jf^ technology has brought to 
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the., forefront the need for developing a wholistic public com- 
munications policy. In the past^ the FCC hasy in effect^ 
made communications , policy by structuring which industries 
can do what. With the increased development in new communi- 
cations technologies^ this approach can only serve to put 

limits on out grov/th. ^Although it has not outwardly been 
the case 5 the structuring of individual communications iqadus- 
tries would seem to be the fundamental problem at the-heart 
of most media critics^ attacks. 

It would seem that* the FCC has beeir^ullty of stratify- 
ing their' approach to 3?egulating communications in this ' 
country. Rather^ than considering the communications system 
as a v/hole ity^ it has chosen to considei:^ the radio 
industry^ the televis.ion industry^ thS cable television in- 
dustry^ the telephone industry^ and others as individual 
entities. This necessitates very essential protjlems when 
attempting to come to terms v/ith an overall communications 
policy which seems more and more needed as .the demand for 
access to information continues to increase^.; By considering 
individual communications industries apart' from one an'other^ 
the FCC .has^^ in^.pae^ sense'^ eased" the pragmatics 6f regu3irb±on 
.by-'fbniiing categories . However^, in term"S"^e?=¥o?min?ating 
communications pplicjj^.-^tid meeting' the communicatlions needs 
f or -thi 9 country'^ this appears to, "be' ^n arbitrary and con- 
"Si}ric;t-ihg approach to the pf^pcess as a whole. 

Wliat^, .then^^' ^an be.'done? Ta'king into consideration .that 
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it does not seem realistic at this time to consider a radical 
alteration in the structure of the communications policymaking 
bodies within our government^ the bulk of our attention should 
be focussed on the reconsideration of the cable television 
rules to be made by the FCC in 1977. More attention needs 
to be directed towards making access to information for indi- 
viduals (and this includes computer access to individual 
citizens) a basic tenet in our communications policy /"\A 
perspective should be taken v/h^ch would key in o?i. closing "Bhe 
infomatidn gap. 

A tenable decision on the common carrier status of cable 
systems needs to be ^reached. It becomes more^ and more appar- 
ent with, the expanding dimensions ot c|ble technology that a 
common, carrier status would be valid ^ 

Unbiased estimates of .the xondition of the cable tele- 
vision industry need to be madej^r^fore reconsideration or ^ 
further rulemaking is initi€f€ed. Computer simulations of 
economic -variables (expanded and updated in scope from the 
Coinanor and Mitchell study^^), need to be undertaken. The 
feasibilities of initiating tv;o-way interactive ' systems needs 
to be^^investigated more fully. Policymaking should reflect 
\he best method of moving quickly to install two-way communi- 
cations capabilities where these v;ould be desirable • Further 
consideraition needs to be given to a variety of is'§\xes.^ 
A summary of some of these follows: 

qpnsideration n^eds to be given to minimizing the .privat 
^^sts of purchasing and installing, home terminals and ' 
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other means of access to information services; so that 
the widespread distribuljion of these services to the / 
public will become possible. 

Consideratiori should be given to combining telephone 
and television communications and terminals an light 
of the capabilities offered by the recent rapid develop- 
ment of fiber optics and other" cross industry techno- 
logical developments. f 

Consideration should be given to developing easy access 
to communication and information services for those 
people who wish to contribute information into the • 
system. 

Consideration should be given to the development of ■ . i 
community information channels to' replace the function 
offered by the public ^^^^educational^ and government access, 
channels^ with provisions made for either expanding , 
channel capacity when needed jand/or initiating two-way^ 
capabilities as a foundation for the channel. 

Consideration sh^ould be given to undertaking a compre- 
hensive investigation of the developing cable technol- 
^ogies and the possibilities^ of fered by other related 
developing information technologies in order to determine 
the most pragmatic solution to- our expanding informa- 
tional needs. 



Considerations such as these should be made prior to. the 
PCC making any decisions with regards to the retention or 
dismissal of -present rules. 

Ideally^ what is needed at this time is a reconsidera- 
tion of .the communications policymaking structures' ability 
to deal with the development -of new technologies. What is 
proposed here is the formulation of an indepenqlently organized 
^nd funded commission^ sufficiently broad in scope ^ to con- 
sider. the present .state of this country »s communications 
ne^ds and 'the development of regulatory structur'es which 
v/ould demand that those needs be met. The commission might 
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aj^o consider the effects of such regulatory structures on 
existing communications industries. It might be wise for the 
commission tonrpnsider a system designed by .the fusing of 
the CAC Commu^ty Information Network and the JIDUCCM System-3 
proposal as' a starting point in its discussions'' and eventual 

^ 4 

recommendations. The resulting recommendations by the- 
\^oirmiission should include a number qf proposed solutior\s to 
implementing a socially conscious public cpmrtiunications 
y6licy v/hich v/ould meet the increased demand foj^ access to 
information by individuals in an ^attempt to close the *ifif or-^ _ 
mation g^ap ,in the ^ace of widening technological djevelopment , 

*;Jhether .such a commission ever^develops^ or whatever 
the directions the 1977 reconsideration ojf the cable rules 
by the FCC takes ^ it should be apparent that the consequence^s 
of continuing to base communication policy on past structures 

: { 

^ will continue to. battle the public intferest. ' The effects of • 

cJoing this over a' long period of time cannot be estimated^ 
> however^ it cannot be denied that it will in come manner- 

^ c 

structure the flow of information within our society* ^ 
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NOTES 



•^Rudr Stern, ^-public ac"&ess activist, as quoted in The 
Network Project, Cabl^ Television ; Brid of a Dream , Notebook 
Nci. 8. (New York: The^Nfetwork Projeqt,. 1974 ) , p. 11. ■ 



^U.S., Federal Communicat,ions Conunissi'on, "Cable Tele- 
vision Report to Order." Fede):^l R^egister 37, No. 10, 12 
February 1972, '3269-3270. ~n T . 

• 3"citize1i Groups Seek S-econd Coricessioh in '77 Compliance 
Issue, "^ "B-yoa^^casting , 7 ApriT-i9,75,, p-.N^l* 

^FCC, 3269. ^' ' ' \ ^ ' 

■^"Open Access: What Happens?/' Broadcasting ^ 1 May 
1972, p. 47. ^ f 

^Por an interesting analysis of the prograTniniTig^ on the 
public access chaanJ^ls in Nev/ York see: Alan H, Wurtzel> 
The Electronic Neighbor: A Content ^Analysis of Public Access 
Channel Programming- on a New York City Cable Television 
Syst^m^" Queens College ^ ~Paper f or^resentation to the Sjjeech' 
Communication .Association^ Ghicago^, December ' 1974- ^ 

7pcc, 3270. - - 

i Jon^hafer, Education and Cable TV (Bethesda, Md.; 
,ERjX Document Reproauction Service, ED 071 432, 197S), 

i^B^n H. Ba^ikian, The Infoirmation' Machines , (New York: 
Harper ^^nd Row, 1971) , p. 25a. '■ 

iPlbld.. \ ■ " " " , ' . 

l^Nathan Katzman, "Th&^ Impact of. Communication Technology: 
Premises and Prospects," Journal of Communication 24 

- -^A lbid ., 47-58. , 

/ _ ■ , ' ^ . ■ _■ ' . 

" ■^■^Consumers, Association of Canada., A Community Information , 
Network (Bethesda,' Md . : ERIC Document Reproducti-on Service, ^ 
ED 054 834,^ 1971), pp. 3-6-.- . . V 



l^Ibid. , p. 15. 
•15ibid, V p. 1.7. . 
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Ibid., p. 20. 
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l''*'jerome| J. Baruchi Interactive Television; A Mass^Medlum - 
for Individuals (Betha<>daj Md.: ERIC. Document Reproduction 
Service, ED O57 0O9, 1969)^ p. 6. . ^ 

'-^•^ Ibid ., P- 8. . . " ' ^ - ' " ,^ 

^9 ibid ., p^- 13. 
•-• gQibid. 

^^ Ibiq^ ^ p. 16, 

' -. ^^Ij^id/. p. 14. 

^ %bjid .\ pp. 16 and 25. 

^^ Ibid . , pp. 63-64.. _ 

25ibid. ^ p. 64'. ' • . . • ■ ' U 

?^W.S1 Comanor and B.M. Mitchelly "Cable 'Television and 
the Iml^act of Regulation," Bell Journal of Economics and , • >^ 
Management Science, (Spring 1971 } . ^ ^ 
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